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tiABSTRACT V , * . ' 

^ Thin review of 6^ recent uotKs •concerning respardh in 
library Inetpuction a t the colleqe level attinpts tc plact this - . ^ 
r«s«areh In th« larger cohtext of l«*f rin0-a.u*teciM« and instructio 
approaeh€B for underqt^ad uatea teachlnq in* gf neral^ A live lecturer,, 
presentinq sublect overvienB . to large audieticei, anall - ^ 
student ^cent ered di^cu^Bion qroup%, and vailed instructional media : 
will enhance, achievement levelrf of students, ielng t^ught"t©..ue€ ^ 
cDlleqe libraries* Behavioral pblectives light be used to improve 
mchieveiient in library learning although It is less certain how they. 
■ iqht isiprove instruction and the evaluaticn of learning- There is ^ 
slight evidence to support inferences regarding cognitJ.V€ knotfleSge ■ 
-retention* and none reqarding the transfer of knowredge fic* use of 
one library tool +c anot he,r. Suf f Icie nt infctfflation about the'^ 
transfer of theoretical textbook knowledge tc practical Ir- library 
uBe i^ alBO lackinq. In-^house media have been leportfed ef f icie^nt* only 
on a lonq tRrm.basif^; tHerefore^ lifcraty instructi^ prcgKaiiSr 
especially expffioiGntal oneR^ could tenefit frcm uae cf ccffiaerclally 
produced media for learninq standard tcols- (Author/KEB) 
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A REVIEW OF THE REBEARCE.LITBSA 




PREFACE 



. The brevity (fi'f entries the most rec^ revieV of llh^wy - 
Instri^lon researeh' (Young, ig7^) le Indlcatlt^l the. sear cltir^af 
Buch ^^B^s^h . "Not all of theee studleB deal wlW {iiademie lnsti\uotlon , 
and the rp^eareh on lilpra^-use patterns does not even deal dlree-^y 
with inslyrudtlon per ae hut, as Young points out, should he eons Id^red 
when designing la program of instruction. , \ \ 

i-^ This review attempts to place what has been done In llhrijiy instruotion 
researeh In the larger content of the learning outcomes and-lnstruetioi4l 
*^proachea for lindergraduate teaching' In pnea'al. Since college dnsti-uet'^on 
Is a broad fieldi which ha¥' seen many' medift ank techniques, limitations mus\ 
be set. Only ipproAchea which have been subject to numerous studies are 
considered, . , , 



\ 

\ 



. ' ; I^EARmp (XfrCOMES IN COLLpE L1BRARY| ydlR • ,^ 

• .' ' « \ i i * 1 ' 

^-'.1 ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ V. =' ; = • • ■ 

'W^ ought to know '^enough of putfcomes for iibnry InBtruetion that 
we 'dsn MsGe a sUffloltnt amount of It in the college eurrletilumi at the 
most adywitagfous 'tlme/s* Further » ve oughr to know whether ^It^ li bett#r 
^ to' off eJT llhrary' Instruction as a separate course or to make it auxiliary to 
another* Achleveisent of library knowledge ought to be measured with , ^ 
gufficlerit confidence as to enable researghers to aBBess instructlOTal 
methodS'With confidence* . , 

Margaret toox Ooggln (197'+? 105*10^)* Dean of the Univeraity^of 
'Denver *s Library School, finds thati 

Nowhere in the literature or in the field does there appear to be 
disagreement concerning the levels of initructlon required if the 
/university's clientele is to be^efficient in accefising -the MbrM*y^s- 
i storehouse of knowledge. First, there is the orientation tb the 
physical /library ^ its environs, and how to use its services. Coupled ^ 
"with this is modicum of library instruction needed by the beginning 
freshman who* in most uQiverslties , needs to eqp# with limited assign- 
ments involving the nee of the library . Second^ at the tifhe when „ 
students select their major and- start taking bourses requiring the 
' research and the writing of term papers , there is need for an in?- 
structional period or series of sessions to acquaint them with the 
.general body of literature in their subject field and the search • 
etrategies that might be employed to locate Information. At the 
graduate level th# need is for more sophisticated bibliographical 
guidance and instruction directed tq the specialised students* 
Goggin also mentions that separate courses In librw^y Instruetlon have been 
offered to either lower classmen or upper classmen by different schools and 
that term paper clinics and polnt-of-use. Ins'tructlon are baaed upon the assiimp 
tion that ^ the best instruction is given to students when each repog^zee^^Ts'' 
or^her need, ^ \ ^. 

A, sequential instrfiictlonar program integrated with the general education 
courses at Harding College is described but not evaluated in two articles by' 
Alston (1953* I960). iOne,of tbe advantages menl^ioned by Alston (l953> for . 
integrated Instruction Is the opportunity for faculty Interest , to influence 



itudent^. This point Is alio made by .Baftrdiley (l9Ti*) who elalms that . 
faculty are the greatest motivating force in library instruction progrOTiS' 
and that their attitudes about library usage are reflected In those of 
thtlr itudents. 

• Beardsley believes that f IrBt-year students should be Introduced to 
the library and Ins'iructed later when course work presents library problems 
since students will be self-motivated to seek or ta listen to assistance only 
when problems arise in connection with thel¥ assignments. In agreement with 
Beardsley, .Fjallbr ant (1976 V P- &53) states tffat,. "It l^^of, the greatest importance 
to provide Instructlori at a point when the student experiences motivation for 
lesa'nlng about the material to be taught*" ^ 1 i 

Need for Library Instruc tion. . ■ W ^ ' j 

Although some students realise their need for library instruction, others 

dd#iot j much as they ml^ht not fully appreciate the lewnl|g gained from any 

course iintll they have taken it. ThB need for library Instruction is also 1 
_ - . - , ^ ' l\ ■ "■ i 

not always recognized by college admlnlstratprs and faculty ^yho , Im some cases^, 

■may4not have used a library extensively since they obtainecl|" their last degree* 

YoUng (197^) reports on the need as ^een by the academl-^ coiranunity* \ 

.Based on five opinion aurveye of the need for library ln8tru|tlon5 ^a ne^ Is ^ 

recognized by almost all librarians queried. Support for ll^struetlon drope 1 

for both faculty and students to the degree that* in some in^||ances- it was 

less thfiji a majority, Young infers from these studies that 'jljtudents ' interest 

in library usage reflects their teachers- assessment of thtftiillbrary 's con- 

trlbutlon to educational attainment* \^ 

When student, improvement in library usage has been dej ipnstrated through 

library instruction, Lubans (Objectives , , 197^) bellev^if that college admin-r 

Istrators and faculty rtay be more apt ^o actively support ^ instruction. 

^ Many art Icles^/^ave been written about the need for llbjl|ry Instruction : ' 

and how such Instruction could or 1$ being offered. > ^^Ijlr (1976) includes 

362 entries in her cheejclist of the literature for collegei||riW university \ 

library instruction between 1931-1975.,, Her list indLit^%mB_[$^ interest in the 

subject which has increased with time; this continues to be^tthe ease. A 



minority of these entries, howeyer, deal with the empirical eifaluat ion of, 
instruction t - ■ .1 



LlbraiY IQiowladge i^nd AoadtffllQ AGhleveinent ♦ ' ' / 

Several studiei revlaved by Young ( 1971* ) have attempted to earrelate ■* 

libraiy use or library knowledge with aead'emle aptitude or academic achieve- 

_ * 

ment* Thompson amd Nicholson (IpUl) reported only a slight relationship^ 
between □IreiJ.atlon., and intelligence scores * but Ifeapp (1959) fpund atatls- . j 
tlcally significant associations between aptitude test scores and cowse-related 
borrowing. Snider (1965) reported a eo^relltlon. of ,60, between Southeast , 
Missouri State College freshmen librea*y ability (LAR) and grade point average' 
(GPA). He describes the LAR/GPA relatlons^^ as positive^ consistent! and 
relatively strong, fn a more recent Btudy^^fcelvlk (l97'+) studied the effects 
over a period of two Bemesters of library instruction In the academic success 
of disadvantaged college freshmfen. ^e groups having weekly higher level 
instruction achieved somewhat higher course * scores than the groups receiving 
minimeJ. instruction ^ which in turn- achieved eons Iderablyl more than those 
gr^oups having no instruction. 

Young (197I+) sees a "priority need'^ for longitudinal (long-terra) studies 
that assess the impact of library instruction programs on subsequent acadeihic 
achievement, 

M^agurement of Llbrai^ Knowledge . ^ ^ ' - , 

lypas, methodology and the need for evaluation of library knowledge ^e^ 
discussed by FJallbrant (197T) and for evaluation generally by Gronlund 
(1976) • Measurement of library knowledge being described as either: ^ ^ 

1) Diagnostic or summative* 2) individual assessment or instruction 
evaluation* 3) theoretical or applied. 

The diagnostic test is designed to indicate what 4 student does not know 
about llWaries and would normally be administered before Instruction, A . 
diagnostic test might be used to tell what areas of; library instruction need 
to be stressed for an individual or might exempt a high-scoring individual 
from instruction altogether, A sumnative test comes after the instruction 
and is used for determining the extent instructional objectives have been 
achifved and for assigning course grades. 

Im.an analysis of sixteen library-use tests ^ Bloomfleld (197U) notes 
that half were constructed during the 1930's, the rest during the 19l*6's 
to 1960'8, Bloomfield cites Phipps (I96?) a§ findi^ng that the most; used ^ 
test, A Library Orientation Test for College Freshmfen (the "Feagley test") , 
is devised for diagnostic or pretesting, "Reviews in the fifth and sixth 



mintfti raaftsurement^yeartogka (Buros,r 1959* 1965 i teit 693) eonfirmi that, 
at %he college leVel, the'teat should only teased for diagnostic pUrpoies • 
Bloomfield himself mentlonB several fiddltidnal^f^as of weakntfai In the 
Feftgity test" which prdclude Its usefas eithej a' BUiiffiiatlve aMeiBinent of a 
comprahensiva library instruotlon prdgram or of an Indlviclual^s achlivament 
In such a program. Young (19TI4) claims that no library test published has 
Uhdergone th^e rigorous evaluation required fqr Gomplete ;standardiiatlon . 

Stewart (l9Tfi) notes, that the^Feasley teat covered nelth^ the depth 
nor the breadth of information taught In a Ball State llbretfr Instruction 
course and recommends that a standardised library Bklll% test be developed. 

Young points oUt two ppten-^lal weaknesses of.aAy standardised test of 
library knowledge r 1) any test of Knowledge of information to be found In 
libraries nationwide is bound to be a compromiBes and^2) a written exam 
may be too artificial a device to aBcertain a student's ability In an. actual 
application of library^ tools. The secfend point has been considered by Wiggins 
and Low^ (l9,72) who prepared two siunmatlve tests,.— one which' used a booklqt 
simulating basic periodical indexes,' and another test using the indexes 
themselves* Since there was no correlation between the two tests * they 
conclude that application of the actual Indaxes was more effective , 

'Course evaluation might be uridertaken with a homemade battery of tests 
which sample areas/'of course content,/ Lubans (Evaluating* * . * 19T^0 ^ 
cites Temple Buell College's use of^the Feagley test together with the 
Library Proficiency Test to/ measure the effect of a two week prbgrai#. 
He also describes the use 0/ questidnalre surveys for the evaluation 
of library ' instruction. Mqh evalup-tion^ while helpful, is limited 
^to an opilnlon of program effectiveness* ' ^ 

' >H In their review of the' library instruction movement, Farber and Kirk 
(l976rp* 5^9) emphasize the need for proper evaluations - ■ 

A final issue, and one of crucial; importance to the entire movement, 
is that of evaluation. Everyone who Is sincerely interested In tfib- 
llographic instruction realize that the lack of systematic evaluation 
is one of the movements biggest handicaps. There is some hope that ^ 
' letting behavioral object ives will help form a basis for an evaluative 
methodolo^. _ 



, ■ ' ■ ■ . •■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * . ' ' 

I ' ' ' • * * • " , ' ^ J ^ ^ ■ ' 

• ^ ^ ' • ^ ' ... ^. ■ = ' ' ■ \" ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

The Aiio&lfttion of College and Research Libraries Blbllogr^phle Task | . ^ 

Faree (ACRLi 1975) has aavtfloped a maial statement of llbraiy lAfltruotion 

abjaatlires for undergraduates . The Reheral objective of efficient and effec- 

tlye us^ af library resources and personnel, in qompletlnR ^an undergradiiate 

prograin'ls prefaaed by an acknevladgeihent that ouch Instruction should also 

prepare atudenta for llfe-lbng llbifary usages ' The model statement consists 

of terminal objectives /covering a vlda ^range of student usage which are ac com- 

panied by several enabling, objectives , ^ Llbrarlei adapting the enabling ob- ^ ^ 

Jectivas to their partlqular oltuation are encouraged by ihe task force to 

make them spec if id, and measureablet ' ' \ * " ' ' 

Using behavioral objectives aa ^Ijase for developing both instrueti.on 

and test queBtlonfl, Wiggins & Lov (1972) created a periodical index program 

required in the .sophomore^ Engl ish currlculiim. Results grea/tly favoring the ^ 

experimental treatment over no treatment are reported below in the^^aectlon . * 

dealing ^ith programmed Instruction* ^ ^ ' ' 

l^rre le little doubt that one of the major diffibultles In evaluating 

th^ effectiveness of libraiT' instruction is the lack; of a cnmprehenslve standard*- 

iz^d Instruunent of nieaQurement * One of the difflGultles in using such a test is 

demonstrating that the theoretical knowledge tested le transferable to use of 

i[c tual tools In the library* Little research has been done to determine levels 

of^ retention and transfer of library instruct ion which would make It possible 

to determine more aecurately how^ much .should b^ offered and when, , 

Relying upon the advice of practlcloners and evaluatbrs of library 

.instruction, it would aj^^ar »that instruction integrated with other courBeB 

would be more likely to benefit from hlp^er student motivation than would a 



separate library inBtruction course. ^ 



OUTCOMES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The IMS* itudled leftrnlng outeomeB are aohlevement and attitude, 
vhleh are dlaeuiied below as meanfl of evaluating Initructlonal approaeheB . 
AlinoBt all reBearoh In library Instruction, no evidenced by the pre^loui 
Beetlon, hAB ednildered only thesR. outcomea . The measurement of tranBfer 
and retention of learnlnR, however, may anawer qbeatlonH of, Importance to 
library Instruction t ' 1) Is vthe knowledge of baflic library tools transferable 
to uiftse of more complftx tools? S) Is the knowledge of a imulated library 
gearehei through inatjruction tranaferable to uBage of the actual tools? 3) 
How much learninK of library unme achioved at the frenhman level of colleRe, 
where It would anyelpate four plus yearD of potential college library use, 
la retained at the .lunlor/nenlor level where moot, of the in-depth library 
usage is apt to occur? 1*) How much knowledge of college llbratr usage, la 
retained" after graduation and tranB f Rrable to use of unlveslty, Bpecjal , 
or public llbrarien to purfiue (not necessarily in respective order) educa- 
tlonal, "vocational, and rncrRational interests? 

g|an8fer_. ' . , • 

V Transfer of learning is the effect of previous learning or oubaequent 
learning and oonalstR of both npcciflc effectB (^ontent-relnted ) arid non- 
gpecific effects (principln or method-relntod) . Because of the amount of % 
learning attained by the time, a .student hao reached conege,. it may be 'that 
resultB of th«? more plentiful k - 12 transfer B>tudien cannot ^bc gennrallzed 
higher. 

' One of the few studios of cognitive transfer in higher Gducatl6n wan 
done by Voss (lOTlt) who studied the nonspecific learning transfer effncts of 
college students by t^Btlng four* trial n of either multiple' rhoicn or completJor 
questions dealing with the lenrnlng of thrpe unrelated prose pannagen. , Al- 
though a small degroo of transfer wnjn expectndVan annlysls of variance re- 
vealed that dlfferonceo among the thrne netn of renponncfi were nbt algniflcant 
tt Is verj)> Hkply, an Vonn spenulntes, that the rcHultB may havn befin non- 
taminatpd by prevlouB content Knowledge. Analyals between the typn of tent 
questions determined thHt multiple choice questions may impede progrnnn in 
improving learning ovep Gucrennivr^ trialn, whlnh Vnna attribute to th.^ Intro- 
duetion'of erroneous reaponses by multiple ehoico. 



Oranlunrt (3^6) theorUe^ thni. fcrnnsfer /^f le*Xln« in mnt likely 
t© occur where! l) Ififtrnln^ olitcofn*!5 have, wtilf! RppUGiibUHy» ?) puplla 
ejtpect triinif«r to hiippftn i' and 3) pnpllfl rr!caRnlf,e, tht Bltftllarlty hetwffen ^ 
n#v sltttationB and familiar sltURtlonB In whioh thf? Inarr^ng hftS been 
Rpplieablft. i ^ . 

netentlon # « , 

nranlund .nt%tf^n hhnt Ihn nfmrnf! nvld^nc^ deffionfltratinR thi? 

relative permftnc^ of^ varl^w^ Innrnln/? nutcdrnnn flu^p^otn thiit rrtf^nilon In-- 
e^reftRPa rb thn eompl^xlty of innrnln^ nutcnmn Incr^^annfi . 

Thfe dlfflcultion of ftnncnfllnF. r^trntinn" are r'!vlewf!cl by Wodtke 
V^n b^ll^ven that t\\^ vnl ur* nf^rntpntion rnn^arrh^mfl b^en undrrntr^flBCd nnd 
that the rnsbltn of narllnr nitnpllBtIc fr-BParch in thlw ri#*ld^may b#! invalid. 
Retention research desl^Qj mufit be sophlnticatf^d anfaugh to mpanurfi rnlrntion 
effeetn accuralrly Find tintrnrnily withotit bnin^ cnnfoiind^'d Inarnln^ rffrrto* 

In a r#*cent and ffilrly nnphlnt Inatnd experimental nturly oT Bnll Lab 
technical employnen takinf^ connpe-type nnurnen, Tiandauer and AlnsUn (iQTn) 
measured the retention effrent or nlx-^wenk and nlx^month Interim tenting. 
Galnn from f one-ynar tnnt fnr the n!x-^mnnth teflt ^mup wan nlpinif leantly 
greater than thone of elthrr the nlx-wnek ^rnup or thn onntrol ^^ronp. From 
thlrf, the ai^thorn noncludf^ that learninp: cafl anparnntly he retained over 
long perlndn by uninf^ f>rnperly npaced review artlyitinn, nuch an tentn. 
Lahdauer and Ainnlie (1(1 not m^wATy the type of tent un^d; If ft, inclml^cl 
erroneoun renponnen it would nn^m that the rnnviltn of thin ntudy mi«ht 
counter Vonn'n argument about multiple rholen rnntami nat Inp: trannfer, 

TW^hayi^ral Objec^^ 

Duehantel and Merrill (r>7^) nrw^ threr^ mafn Inntrurtlnrml fimet innn of i 
behavioral objertiveni h) fjireetinn for tearhinr: find cMirrlrulum develnnmrnt; 
b) Fiuldanne in eVaiuntinn; and n) faelHtatinn of ^.earning, roneentrat Inf^ on 
this last functinn, thia revie^ findri five ntudlen nhwlni:^ a niCTlfleant 
effect of behavioral objecrt Ivef^ on learning, but another five, haw^-ver* nhow 
no nffent. Wliile th*'^ f^TT^i^rA-.n of be>iavioral f)t>.1enti vrn on the learninp fnnrtln 
are Incnncluaive , Dunhant^^l and Merrill nu|/f^ent that hehavlnral nb>rtivpn nan 
l)e used to provide .aid In fUnf^r imlnatyiK betwe^^n rrOf^vant and IneifirntJil or 
illuntratlve cnntent rind t,r> TirovMr* (YvmnA 7.j\\A(m t.o tho nuhjert mnU-f^v heln^ 
learned. 



^1 



Anderiion, D#?MftTo, n%^hn, nnt\ Toth (n?^) Invest l^M.efl tHii\ef f^etfi af 
ftlvlng bthiivlorftl ob.1«f?ttVffS in atuftfinti f»nraTl^r! in pl univ«rilty ^li»??i^n^ 
tary Belehc^ metho'li eourie, THIp itu^J|j*f?unrt thht th#» grmipn «'iv«n the ab* 



hftvlorally-itated lf?arnlnr. o\itnnmf»fl fan 1 1 ltiit,i*n Immr^fUftt^ Irarnln^. 

'Althntifzh thr^ rnnntrurtR rif iriinnrrr nnd rntpntlfin arp of rhnp ! firf nbl f* 
VRluf to library innt^runtif^n flr^ipn, thny ^mvn bn^n ift##if»ur^rt vlth onrv.llmi- \ 

fluf* thn t1#*fil/a^ rnr)t.rnl nnrrnpftry to innlntr trnnnfpr nnf\ rnt^ntlnrf from nth^r 
l^nrninF rfrf^ntn. IlnMl rnrtjinr r^nrnr'^h 1 nn.rin un to innrr nq l?*ntl fl A nun- 
cnnV 1 iiR Innn , wr* mny rlo wnj] f/i fDllriw nrfj/n ) iirifl ' n rnmmon-nrnfi*^ approftrlii to 
Inrr^fini nf*: trrtnn r ' nri'l rnfnnhMn nf If^fi^nlnK: l) .rnriifi ftit.rntJnn on 1 

tbOf!** ar?S I arifl m^>nt, wirlr-i^ npv] \ m))] n arul prnvfdn th^ nturiont with 
prnrtlrn for t.nnt.n An niu'f^pr t.f^d by LfirHlHnf^r nncf Afnfibif? In n!)f)lylnK pr^ 
vldufilv Irnrnri nkilj'^ nM i^tr^jf?! in n^v nlttmtinnn, 

nrVf^rilvr. ll]t^\^ rTTfrnrv lui^n Hr^vfrn for ^! J r t Inr t f^nch 1 n^^ nrul rnrtVitn- 
t+ft^ If^ftrnin/^ ^vn'l ^jrif. 1 nis. f unU Vnnyn hut. nurb, ut I V i znt. i nn }>nnrn rnnn f df^rAM nn - 



APPROACKES TO COr.LROFl TiinpARY INSTRUCTION . ' - 

'4- 

■ " ■, a 

# Wff effnetlven^sft of* i^vafal InBtructloRal apprdftehai have been 
demonflt rated but, an ve have seen above, mostly for the phyaleal sclanoeil, ^ 
We cannot automatically Rfliurte that jsimlliar result^ vlll be aehleved for' 

/llbrary-dnBtruetlpn courflaB vlthmit furth*^r research, ThaBe studies ihould. 
bf? of ouch df*fli^n that no hypoth^Baa alternnte to the author *h can be logi- 
cally supported* They nliould be of nuch a number that ^e do not find our- 
nelveo comparing thr of fee tlvenesfl of, nay, a televised unit against a 
leetur*? unft, rather than the InnhWintlonal mf^thodB par Be. ^ 

T>e n tj^j^ j/J) 1 n*nii nnlnn , * ■ 

J tJie Innturf- In nnn of nnVeral methofln of j Ibrary instruction dlaeussed 
^by; Fjai Ibrarit (107^), vhn Terommondn that It be limited to 1 1) nne as a 
fitlmultiB, P) prenent an nvnrnn vinw, nnfl 3) convoy enthusiasm about the 
rtubjnct, Hhr: r^portn that of" thn fourteen hourn included in the introdue- 
torV Information retrieval eaiirFif? 'at ChRlmerB University In Bweden^ only 
tMo hourn arr? Mivnn by If^cturr}, 

A- :UctUrnA^ ^rnup mnntln^ in the library science library of 

Ball Otate ^t^ij^rblty and dfncunnlnp; research problrms from other courBes 
Van found by ytipwart (IQY6) to have olgnlf Icantly higher scores than any 
.of ^ren nontrt>^ >rOupn, One control had a one^hoi^r library tour plus at ^ 
least nix hqurn of n|?arnh ntratcra^ tatiRht by a profeBSor of English; the 
othnr cnntroin rncelvcd no treatment • However, the hours of instruction 
Kivnn Lhn oxi^f?r1mrntal p:roup wan ngt roported* The f3tud_y also revealed . 
tl^at^ prevloun library unn and work exper Inneo had mori^ effect on library 
knowlrd^n than did nub.lnct majoro, ntann. Invel, or previous library instruc- 
tlon, The InwfKnt pretf*nt ncoron wnre obtained Crom the sophomore-level 
p:roup with thn mnnt LPn havi^p prevloualy had the now diBcontinued -'one- 
nhot" tiff* tour. J ^ ' 

To ley in ion, f ' - " ' 

f^fnlurr^"n numry 'tv^^'H^ flndn Viva universitiea currently usinp 
tclf*vinnd Innti^atlnn or orlc?ntatirm , four collnrtes or universities plan- ' 
ninF; ! tn unf , and^nix nnllnfrnn tind univornitlnn havinn discontinued all ■ 
or part of thfHr tnlnvlnnd propramn*' It in .the only eatep^ory reporting 
d 1 nconti niied nnn, which may bo nlp^nlficant nince MeliOT mentions that many 



, eollegea laek the facilities and talent to produee and reproduce effec- 
tive programe , 

The use of a videotape thirty-nine minute orientation/Instruction 
session for an introductory education cnurRe at the University of Illinois 
is discussed by Hollfty and Oram (19S2) , Non-axperlmontal results! of a ten- 
* question quiz follovlng the videotape were low, but no lower than scoreQ 
,from an earlier session taught by a lecture tour. The authors conclude 
that the scores provided "at best a rough estimate,^' sunResting that the 
same amount of information provided in a lecture/tour can be had using 
vldfeotape with less instructional effort required. 

Television plus an introductory lecture was found to achieve i^eoults 
similiar to those of a traditional (lecture-baned) method by Moffett '(1966) 
'ut the University of Florida, This study concludes that the televised method- 
is both effective and economical in accomodating large numbers of students 
In the undergraduate "Using Books and Libraries*' course, 

■ Slide/Tape . 

Meluiti reports that slide/tape presentati ons w^rf* used for f^roup 
orientation or instruction at twenty-five colleges - half again an many an 
any other non-print medium. According to Fjallbrant (19T6), this format Js 
advantageous for library Instruction for the following reasons^ l) flexi- 
bility, 2) availability, 3) oaso of presentation, U )' variable speed of pre- 
sentation 5 5) low production cnnt, and fi) ease of updating material, F,1allbrant 
reports that enough interest in s]1de/tape library instruction was present 
in Britain for -the Standing Conference on National and University Libraries 
(GCOPTUL) to net up their Working Group or) Tape/nllde nuiclen to T.dbrary 
Services In^'inTO. Kvaluation of the BCONUL slide/tapes at the Rwedinh College 
of Llbrarlanship showed galnn In learning and also a ponltlve attitude toward 
slide/tape by 80 percent of the students. 

Slide/tape instruction wan found to be more effective than lecture, 
audiotape, or televlnocl instruction (Kuo, 1973) for ntrience division students 
at Portland Rtate University. Uning a randomized block denlgn and a val-* 
Idated ninety-item tent, tliis study found rorty-=n1x minutes of nllde/tape 
general sclenne Inntrtiction to be nignl flcantly lilglier at the .01 level 
than lecture for a comparable 'time , tha tape alone, or an untreated control 
group. The slide/tape group (Group H) acheived n Igni ficantly hlglier results 
than that instructed by ^televlRion (Group AT), at the ,0S level. ^ Rtudents 
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reported that thn telftvlned Imaron vcrn inferior -to thosr?' directly viewed 
from sliden, 

"Computer-assinted Tnat ructton , . ' 

A brief overvlw of CAT and its hlBtory in library instruction, pri- 
marily at the Univrrsity of Tlltnoin, the Univernity of Denver, and Ohio State 
University, is provided by Clark (IQTM* Clark seen the library^ as a natural 
settifip: for CM since ntudentn view the library as a center for learninp). 
Since studentn are using computer terminals for the solution of probllms 
presented in a number of courses, they ^may need less motivation to use CAI 
for library instruction than for other methods. Much of the hi^h initial 
cost of conntructinp a CAT program may be avoided by adoptlnf^ an already 
proven program written for another library. Clark concludes that CAI should 
be used as ,1ust one amoni^ manv technolor^lcal means for supplementing person- 
to=pGrson instruction. 

From a questional re nurvey of several CAT lessons on the use of basic 
research tools at the Univernity of Denver library, Hansen Jl9Tp) finds that 
nU percent of the rfMipondentn said th'%v InrLrned what they wanted to know, 

nercent found CAT more valuable than other library use Instrviction they had 
had, and fl5 percent exn(?cted to use CAT again for other lessons, 

'V\\o only experimental rer^eareh in CAT for library Instruct'ion was done by 
Axeen (l^Cl) In her comparison of CAT using the^ PLATO system with the lecture 
method in teaching a library usage course at the University of Tlllnois. Bhe 
concludes that* 

1.- Btiidentn under both treatments made significant gains in 
the! I' knowlotl^e of library use. P. The experimental ancl control 
^:roii])S did not differ significantly in the mnoinit. of knowledge 
^';ained as a result of their respective treatments. 1. Tt wan 
seen that in clasii the experimental group covered the name amount 
of material in loss Mr fTian the control groups, Much more 

time was required for the initial preparation of Pr,ATO lessonn than 
nnnventional l(M:turen. '> . nubseqiient preparations for PF.ATO 
lessonn required much less time than nubnequent cnnvenOlnnal lecture 
prepnrat Ions . IMiATO instriietlon required lens teaching assistanee 

than eonvantlonal leetiu-en. T, Tnstructorn' f.ime durlnr admlnifi^ ^ 
t rat ion of leeturefi far exeeedtni the amount needed Var the admln^ = 
ffitratlon of tlie PTiAir* mc^thod . 
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Programmed Materials . H 

Only four acadGinic^ libraries rGportad ur,inR ^proRraii^^ed materials in 
1971 (Moliun'). Bince then thoy have tioon reported to hav^ been uned in sev- 
eral urograms, usually in the format of a ntuciy guide for|,studentB to com-« 
plete in the college librar:/. ^ 

Kirk (1971) compared the use of a puided oxercise with a two-hour 
lecture-demonstration in teaching reference tools' and the card catalog to 
Earlham College ntudents taking an introductory bioloFQr^ course. Results 
from three meaoures • l) Librarian-evaluated student bibliographies. P.) 
an objective test, and 3f a controlled word association exam, showed no ^ 
significant differencen ^Ith one exception - one set of bibliography scores 
favored the guided exercioe, but only at the ,20 level of confidence. A 
survey of student opinion of their instruction yielded similar results, ^ 
Kirk eoncludeo that sinco neither method is superior in terms of achieve- 
ment, other criteria must determine selection. Although the Ruided exercise 
took more ntudent time and presents a problem of overusage of reference tools 
roferod to in this fTUido, Earlham qhose this method over lecture •beeauso of 
long-term navinp.s in teacher time, flexibility of presenting guided instruc- 
tion, and the self-paced aspect of the exercise. Also of interest to lib- 
rary Instruction are Kirk's findings that l) the instruction group taught , 
by a librarian sounht out librarians more often for completion of assign- 
ments than did the exercise group, and 2) examination questions originally 
written by the blolof-y department faculty wore not based upon the best 
library aources and could not all bo reasonably answered on the basis of 
library holdings. 

No significant differences between a programmed study guide and InBtruc- 
tlon by lecture wns also found by Duvall (1975) in a study of undergraduates ' 
enrolled in a course of library instruction at Brigham Young University. 
nils experiment compared the two methods in teaching the use of general 
periodical, book, and newspaper indexes. Like Kirk, the Duvall design 
does not measure a change in learning outcomes for either treatmont. 

An earlier experiment (Wiggins and L9W, 197^) of teaching general indexes 
to Brigham Young library iniitrucLlon students with programmed guides used a 
no-troatmont group instead of a lecture group as a control. Test question 
validity was strengthened by task analysis, and the effects of pretesting, 
maturation, and hintory were controlled by a Rolomon four-group design 
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(Isaac and Michael, 1971 ) . The ^findings , T6 percent of the experimental 
group selected the correct index and correctly traced the entry as opposed 
to 15 percent of the control group, cannot be cons icfered completely rellahlei^^ 
however, due to the small number (an average of five) in each of the treat- 
ment groups* Wiggins and Low also note that the use of actual indexes rather 
than, a simulated booklet produces better results but presents difficulties 
in overuse of these indexes similar to those mentioned by Kirk. 

Multimedia . 

A sixth method of instruction studied by Kuo (1973) was the combination 
of the slide/tape instruction followed by a fifty^ minute discussion period 
with a librarian usinf^ transparencies. This group (Group AV) achieved 
significantly higher results than any other group including that using the 
slide/tape approach, Kuo suggests that the success of this treatment may 

r 

be the result of the tvo-^way Interaction wijh a librarian. He also notes, 
however, that the slide/tape treatment was uniformly extertiially paced for 
Group S where it was not for Group AV, The greater treatment time for Group 
AV (twice that of the others) may also have had an effect* 

Wassom (1967) compared an experimental multimedia approach which included 
some lecture with a more traflitional lecture-based approach for Oklahoma State. 
University freshmen. Both treatment groups, each receiving sixteen hours 
of library instruction, showed a significant increase In knowledge related 
to library skills and retrieval ability when compared to an untreated control 
groups but no significant difference wan seen between the two treatments. 
The experimental group did retrieve materials more quickly, however, than - 
either of the other two groups* 

Taken alone, the research on library instruction teaching approaches 
, is not of nufficient quantity or sophistication to be used reliably In select-- 
Ing the approach to best meet instructional objectives, ^omising avenues 
for further study include 1) CAI, especially for point«of-^use instruction, 
and 2) the multimedia approach including lecture/discussion and slide/tapes. 
The use of a librarian as an Instructor may, if nothing else, encourage 
students to refer to librarians for library questions. Librarians have 
found in--housn media instruction efficient only for long-term application, 
but have not publishod studies of the efficacy of packaged units, such as 
a Gommorcially^produced slide/tape program on basic ^ indexes . 
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RESEARCH ON INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 

IN HiOHER EDUCATION / 

•■ ■ ■■ ■■■ ,^ , / , 

?raditiQnal Approaches . - . . " .= ' 

The question of selection of instructional^ approaches the means 
V vhlch information is conveyed to the student ~ considers the rnedia 
of communication in relation to the type of learning outcomes desired. 
For centuries the means of instruction have "been either 1) lecture^ 2) 

' discussion, or 3) a combination of the two, A review of theie traditional 
methods (plus newer Tnethods and theory) has heen done by Gage (1969 ) who 
lists the advantages of the lecture method: 1) Economy of student/teacher 

^ ratio, 2) adaptability to varying audiences, subjects, time, and equipment, 
and 3) schedule flexibility. Gap;e refers to one.^j|udy which found a 
dynajnic lecture superior to a static one and ano^^\ which indicates that 
enthusiasm in a lecture produces greater achlevemeut * 

The discussion method, as Gapie points out, TrtqT be less efficient in 
terms of student/teacher ratio and information covered per class period, 
but it pi^ovldes i two way comjnunicatlon and a type of active learning that 
is not found In other teaching approaches. The use of a live teacher is 
recommended for hueristlc learning whereas expository learning may be 

^ ^tter suited to instructional media. 

From a review of six studies investlRating college class size and 
traditional teachinR methods, MeKeachle (19T0) deduces that a^ combination 
of large lecture and small' discussion sections is proferable to any com- 
bination of mMlum size classes. Nine out of seventeen studies clearly 
favored the licture method for factual learning while only four of the 
seventeen favored the discussion method. For higher level learning, 
however, all of the six studies reported showed the discussion method to 
be superior. 

Investigation of the college students active vs. passive role in 
Glassroom learning is also considered by McKeachie in his review. When 
student-'Centered discussion groups were compared to instructor-centered 
grbups, factual learning was achieved better by the instructor-centered groups. 
The student^centered groups , on the other hand , performed better in four out 
if five eases. In all but one of the twenty-two studies where it was 
assessed, attitude was more favorable for student-centered discussion 
groups • 
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Many studies have been doha comparing the ef fectlvetiese of media- 
based teaching methods* Most of^he research reported (Tv/yford, 1969; 
Gage,, 1969-5 Trent & Cohens 19T3) inaicates that while the effectiveness 
of initructljDna^ media has been demonstrated 5 it ip^elther more or less 
effeutt^ than ^/tradlti^al methods in most applications. 

After reading the review of research on collegeMeaGhlng "by, Itent 



Cohen (l973) one can infer that , much of the disillusionment with instruc- - 
tianai tnwdia;|resul^d not so much ^o^i^h#tent inadequacies of the media 5 
but from faculty ^slstance to change * improper use of the medium, and .the 
abandohment of profeBslonal expertise and funding once a media program was 
begun* Six studies done ^ in the late *60's found no glgnlficant difference, 
in achievement between media=based progr^s and conventional teaching 
methods* Likewise, eighty four of one hundred studies done prior to 196^ 
reported no significant gains between televised and conventional instruct ibn, 
Trent & Cohen report that Btudent attitude does favor televised instruc- 
tion, however and that a 1969 study found a much smaller dropout rate in the 
. 'televised instruction group (,02 percent) than in the control group (ik per^ 
v^'Ccent) which the investigators suggest may be due to stud^ts being less likely 
to become, hopelessly behind in a course If televised lectures are available 
to them at any time, 

A recent comparison of video-aututorial instruction with^ecture for 
teaching college genetics (Fisherj Ouenther, Macwhlnney, Sorenson, and 
Stewart, 1977) demonstrated significantly higher achievement for the video- 
AT group* Despite some deslng difficulties caused by each of three groups 
on a separate campug , thp authors conclude that video=AT seems :3e a . 
particularly effective method of ijistruction for introductory courses empha- 
sizing basic terminology, facts, principles, and relatively simple concepts, 
and in which the subject matter has visual interest* ^ese findings corftrast 
with the negative ^ results reported a decade ago by Carlson 11973). Although 
it is not based ,upon research, this article does demonstrate the problems 
of \ising an unsophisticated approach to televised instruction* 

Slide Tape * 

The use of slide-tape InBtniction to teach a four week unit on physical 
fitness was corapared to the taine slides with lecture by Laurie (1976), 
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Although the control group had slightly higher adjifsted means, an analysis 
of Qovariance resulted in no significant difference^ in th& two methods • Laurie 
eoriclucres that eince hoth methods are effective, giving -^students a choice, of 
slide-tape instruction or traditional lecture vould not result in a loss of 
achiArement, ' 
Compu t e r -^a. SBlsted Instruction . ' ^ ' 

Two out of three computer-assisted college instruction research studies 
reviewed by McKeachie showed an improvement in time smvings, achievement, 
and attitude over conventional instruction* A third study showed no advantage 
for teaching statistics. McKeachie clalma that the computer has ^ad little 
impact in changing college teaching largely hecause CAI has not taken full 
advantage of the computer's capability for flexibility in teaching. A later 
study reviewed by Trent & Cohen and also another done by Meyer & Beaton {191^) 
report a favorable attitude toward CAI held by college students* Meyer & 
Beaton compared the efficacy of CAT with lecture and tutorial (discuss4o7i) 
methods for teaching a one-hour physiolo^ lesson. As no significant differ^ 
ences resulted from either the achievement test, a two^-week retention tests or 
a mld--term test, the conclusion reached was that C^I is an acceptable and 
efficient (not documented by the authors) system "^^hat can complement and supple^- 
ment conventional teachinf^ methods* 

Prog^rajnmej^ Materials . 

Like CAI ^ programmed materials place the studentXin an active role re-- 
quiring correct responseB m^prder to proceed ip?^ a serines of small steps. 
These materials , usually programmed texts , have had var^^ng research results 
reports McKeachie, dtlnp; ten studies through 1Q68, Trent & Cohen report 
that two additional studies done in I960 and I969 found th^t programmed in-^ 
structlon prodi-p ^"significantly better recognition test results but was less 
effective for trOTsfer of learningi 

Parker and Mertens (197^) investigated the effectiveness of prograjmned 
materials for teaching introductory college blolo^* Using a design which 
sought to eliminate reactive measures , the authors found that prograjn«taught 
Students outscored the conventionally taught control groups significantly on 
three of four unit quizzes* A blind evaluation of discussion performance 
following treatment also found superior results ^or the progrM=taught students* 
Attitude evaluation, however, indicated that the prograjmned texts were less 
enjoyable and interesting than the lectures, Parker and Mertens suggest that 
prograjmned texts be used as a supplement to, rather than a replacement for 
the lecture method. ' * . % 

IS 
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Multiinedla . \ ,/ 

Educators dissatisfied vith usi^ any one method of teaohing have 
devised multimedia approaches such as PSI and A-T. PSI (personalized system 
of lnstruotion|, also refei^red to as behavioral instruction ^ Is derived 
from reinforcement theory, and was pioneered by R, S* Keller and J* Cf , ^Sherman . 
Research on PSI has been most often applied to the social scleripes* Rohln 
-(1976) characterizes this approach as featuring: 1) Individual pace, 2) unit 
mastery, 3) lectures as sources for motivation rather than content, h) 
written teacher/student communication, and 5) proctor-tutors. Out of 
thirty-nine studies compardng PSI to traditional college instruction, Robin 
found thirty to result in significantly higher achievement; of these, seven 
studies also assessed lon^-tprm rptentlpn and each found the PSI scores 
^to be plgnlf icantly higher, but the more complex factor of learning transfer 
has not been adequately investigated. In fourteen out of the sixteen cases 
vhere attitude was compared 5 PSI again was superior. Not all results have 
favored .PSI, however: the student withdrawal rate averaged UO percent higher 
for PSI classes in the fourteen studies reporting it and In three out of 
five studies recording study tlme^ more time was needed for PSI, 

A recent investigation of the effectiveness of behavioral vs * trad- 
itional college instruction methods by jernstedt (1976) found that the > 
behavorial group performed significantly better on an essay exam which was 
most similar to the papers required to demonstrate unit mastery , The trad- 
itional Frnuti, however, did better on a multlple-^cholce test, and no signif- 
icant difference was seen for a short answer test* Students described the 
behavioral instruction as producing more learning , 'taking more work, being 
more flexible, being more accurate in grading and equal in difficulty compared 
to traditional instruction. 



Aud i 0 ^ au 1 0 1 ut o r i al , 

Audio-autotutorial (A-T) . liifBtruction Is similar to behavioral' Instruction 
in its use of independent study/and use^ of lecture for motivation, but gen= 
erally relies more upon instrucjtional media, especially those with an audio 
component (Fisher, 19Tfi)* Developed by Samuel N, Postlethwait to teach 
introductory blolo©r, A-T instruction research reviewed by Fisher- deals . 
soley with the physical sciences. Of twenty-five studies in the^J^ate 1060's 
and early 19tO's comparing A^T with traditional cdllege instruction. Fisher 

s 

singles out'ten as being' especially rigorous in design. Six of the ten 
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Btudiei found sigTKlf leant difffrences in aGhieVement favoring 'the A-T groups 
vhile four found no significant differences, ^ Results of the remaining studi 
were even more -positive for At- T instruction 5 and all studies reportei that 
A-T vas liked at least as well as conventional teaching,, Autonomy and - 
eelf-suf ficiency seem to be especially valued "by students. Of three students 
reporting withdrawal rates 5 only one showed higher rates for A-T students. 
Another teneflt of A-T najned by Fisher is long-ranRe eaonomy aft^r the two 
and one-half to three year "break --even point has been surpassed. 

Instructional media have been shown to be effective for the teaching 
of introductory college courses which ?isher (1977) characterizes as emphasizing 
basic teitoinolo^r, factSj principles, and relatively simple concepts, ^ile 
facts and terminplb^ can be effectively taught by either lecture or ir^truc-- 
tional medias principles and concepts are better conveyed by discussion. It 
would appear th^t an instructional approach comprising several different 
teaching methods, siach afe A-T or PSI, Is more effective for this type of 
-Course than any one method alone* 
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SUMMARY 



Based mostly upon the research of teaching raethods in higher education 
and partly upon that of library instruction, it may be inferred that the ■ 
fbliovflng devipes will enhajice levels of aGhievement foi' studen'ts being taught* 
how to use college libraries: l) A live (also alive and stimulating) lecturer 
to present an overview of the subject to a large audience; P.) Use pf small 
student^centered discUBSlon- groups to increase higher-level learning and 
attitudes iMtructlonfil media, preferably offering a choice of media for 
each unit, used for factual learning. If any one system of instruction is 
used^ PSI will be more likely to be effective than will A-T* 

Behavioral object Ivos might be used effectively to improve achievement 
of library ^ learning . It is less certain how well they might improve the 
direction csf inst^mction and the evnluation of learning. 

Very little is knov.^^ about retention and transfer in higher education* 
With slight confidence ve could infer that achievement of library knowledge 
gained' as a freshman would be retained until the senior year (or even beyond) ^ 
if ^library usage was practiced at regular intervals. There is no evidence 
to support InferenceB re^ard'lng the transfer of knowledge either from the' 
use of one library tool to another, or from the use of one library to another. 

Neither does there exist sufficient information about the transfer of 
theoretical ''textbook'' knowledp;© to practical in-library use to expect a written 
test to assess both. One can Infer however , that if a written te'st could 
effectively meastirG theoretiqal learn'lng then a written library test could 
be standardized without oompromise if it tested the theoretical knowledge 
of tools which should be cominon to any comprehensive library user instruction 
program, e*g, use of the card catalog and its subject authority list, 

Bacause in^-house media have been reported- efficient only on a lonft--term 
basis, it may be that library instruction pro grains , especially experimental ^Pr. 
prograans, could, benefit from unlng commercially produced media for learning 
standard tools* i 
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